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RAMBLE OF A BENEVOLENT MAN. 


To the Editor. 
Str, 
HE weather was remarkably serene, and I resolved to leave my 
book room to enjoy the vernal season. I walked carelessly 
from field to field, regaled with the sweet smells which arose from 
the new mown hay, and cheered by every appearance of plenty and 
tranquillity. External objects have a powerful effect in soothing 
the mind of man. I found myself sympathizing with the appearance 
of happiness around me. Every ruder passion was lulled to rest, 
my heart glowed with benevolence, and I enjoyed for a short time 
a state of perfect felicity. 

As I roamed without any settled purpose, my feet carricd me to 
the city. Curiosity led me with the crowd into the Sessions House ; 
and as I had just left a beautiful scene in which all was peace, I 
could not but be particularly struck with the contrast of the present 
noise and tumult. I heard two trials, in one of which a wretch 
was convicted of murder, and in the other a cause was in debate 
which appeared to involve great numbers in the crimes of fraud and 
perjury, The altercation of the pleaders, and the prevarication of the 
witnesses, contributed to complete a scene byno means adapted to 
inspire exalted ideas of human natuie. 

I hastily left the place, when to my mortification I found, that in 
the very court of justice I had been robbed of my watch and hand- 
kerchief. Whilst I was lamenting my loss, and encouraging some 
sentiments, perhaps rather toa unfavourable to my species, I was 
suddenly involved in a crowd, collected with cager curiosity to sce 
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two hackney coachmen terminate a.dispute by the exertion of their 
sirewoth in single combat. The parties were nearly equal, and ter. 
rible was the conflict. The blows resounded at a great distance ; 
aad presently | beheld them both covered with blood and dirt, 
shocking figures to the imagination. ‘The spectators expressed no 
wish that the eémbatants might be separated ; but seemed delighted 
when a viglent blow toyk place, and disappointed when it was spent 
in air. I wished to. interfere, and promote an amicable adjustment 
of the matter in dispute ; but I found my efforts ineffectual. I 
ventured to propose the separation of the poor creatures who were 
thus cruelly bruising each other, toa jolly butch.r, six feet bigh, 
and three fcet broad, but he gave me an indignant leok,and threatened 
to knock me down if I dared to interpose. I fouad, indeed, that the 
combat afforded exquisite pleasure to the crowd. —Seme rubbed their 
hands with glee, some silently grinned, while others vociferated words 
of encouragement, and others skipped for joy. Great plessures are. 
however, of no long duration ; and this amusement was terminated 
by one of the combatants ceasing to rise, on receiving a violent blow 
on his left temple. Down he fell, and the ground shook under him; 
and though he attempted three times to rise, he was unable to effect 
his purpose ; and the whale circle agreed that he wasas dead as a 
door nail. The conqueror bad only lost three of his fore teeth and 
one eye, and all agreed that he had acquitted himself like a man. 
The crowd, which had been so much delighted with the fray, no 
sooner saw it concluded, than, with, looks of disappointment, they 
began to wns I took the opportunity of examining the state of 
the vanquished party, and fowkd him still alive, though almost in 
need of the means which are’ usd by the Humane Society to accom- 
plist: bis complete revival. 5An officious acquaintance hastened to 
his assistance with adrawof brandy, which contributed greatly to 
accelerate his recovery, - He nosooner rose than he poured forth a 
votley of dreadful imprecations on his limbs, which bad already sui- 
fered extremely, Instead of thanking me or any of the spectators 
who had endeavoured to restore him, he swore if we did not stant 
out of his way he would fell us to the ground. We readily gave 
way, When the hero, putting on his clothes, walked away, turned 
down an alley, and was seen by us no more. 

My reflections on this scene were such as tended to the degradation 
of my species ; and not being in very good spirits, | determined tw 
enter a coffee house, and s¢ek amusement by a perasal of the news- 
papers. I sat down, and happened to cast my cye¢ over tlic last 
column, which consisted of nothing but narratives of rapes, robberies, 
and murders. ‘Though | knew that this was notat all uncommon, 
and that every day's paper of intelligence could furnish’ something 
of a similar history, yet being ina melancholy mood, | was _particu- 
larly strack by it ; and hastily laying down the paper, and paying 
for my dish of coffee, I put on my hat, and resolved to walk to my 
little rural retirement, about four miles from the turbulent scene. 
As I walked along, I could not help calling to mind, with  senti 
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ments of extreme reget, the pleasing ideas with which I had set out 
in the morning. All was then tranquillity and benevolence. -But L 
had seen, in the space of afew hours -only, such pictures of human 
misery and perversencss, as could not but occasion uneasiness. in a 
mind not utterly destitute of sympathy. 

Sarely, suid I, Nature, of the God of Nature, never intended..that 
mai should be so degraded. tis pasyion which deforms the beauty 
of the moral world ; it is: wickedness and the neglect of religion 
which renders the man more miserable than the brate, who-is happy 
in his insensibility. What then ean I chink.of those writers. whe 
argue in defence ot immorality, and against revelation?. what of 
those governors of the world, who bestow no attention in preserving 
the morals of the common people, and encouraging the teachers of 
such doctrines as conduce to the raising of the reptile man frow, the 
voluntary abasement in which his evil inelinationsare able to involve 
Lim! Let the magistrate, the clergy, the rich and powerful of every 
occupation, whose example isirresist/ble, exert themselves in diffus- 
ing virtuous principles and practices among the people at large. Suely 
benevolence, more beneficial than-all pecuniary bounty, considered 
only as preventing temporal misery, causcs man to approach nearer 
to his benignant Maker than any other conduct. ‘To thatMaker, 
said I, let thase who bave charnity.apply themselves in prayer for the 
diminution of evil of all kinds, and the extension of happiness and 
peace. a. 

I was musing on such subjects when I found myself at the door of 
my little cottage. The evening was beautiful. .The’clouds in the 
west were varicgated with colours, such as no pencil bas’ yet- bccn 
able to imitate. My garden breathed odours, aad displayed tie 
bloom of shrubs, such as mightadore the Elysian fields of the poets. 
All conspired to restore the tranquill.ty of the morning ; and when 
retired to rest, my spirits being composed, I soon sunk into a swect 
sleep, pleasingly interrupted inthe morning by a dream, which as it 
appeared to have some connexion with the ideas which I had -enter- 
tained in the day, I shall relate. 

J thought I was on 4 large plain, covered over with flocks of innu- 
meradle sheep. They appeared to straggle without a guide. Many 
bad their fleeces tow by brambles, some were bost in a barren 
wilderness, others were pursued by wolves, and not a few were con- 
stantly engaged in annoying edch other with their horas. There was 
a general bleating in a tone expressive of great distress. J pitied 
the poor creatures, but saw no hopes of aflordiug them relief, till 
} turned my eyes to the eastern partof the plain, when J beheld a 
venerable shepherd wih his creok, imviting the sheep intoa fold, 
through which ran a delightful stream of clear water. Many rushed 
in, and began to drink with avidity. The abtcration in_ their. 
appearance was in the highest degree pleasing. The lambs played 
about without any fear of the wolt, and the sheep lay and basked ia 
sunshine, or sought refreshment in ike cool shade. The sdep- 
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herd’s looks were benevolent beyond expression. He made use 
of every enticement to bring the sheep into the told, tut many would 
not hear his voice, and some seemed to hear it, but perversely 
ran away from him. I saw those who were so unhappy as to refuse 
toenter, perish miserably by falling from rocks, by famme, by the 
violence ofthe wolf, and by disease JF turned from the painful 
prospect to see the good shepherd and his fold; and I thought, at 
the close of the day, he led the sheep into a green pasture, the 
verdure and fertility of which were encreased by the gentle river 
which flowed through the middle of it. 

I was so delighted with the scene, that I was going to call out to 
the shepherd in an extacy of joy, when I awoke. 

I could not but lament the absence of so pleasing # vision; but 
the avocations and necessities of life called me from my bed, which I 
left with resolutions uf devoting the rest of my life to the alleviation 
of evil, wherever I should find it, and tu the securing of his favour wha 
can lead me from the vale of misery to the waters of comfort and the 
fountain of life. 

T am, Sir, your's &c. 
A Conremptative RAMBLER. 


oer eee eee! 
ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK If. KING OF PRUSSIA. 


FEYDEL (in his pamphlet on his History of Literature, 

¢ published at Paris) relates the following anecdote of Frederick 

HI. on which we must leave it to our readers to form their own 
opinions :— A prisoner, bound with cords, was one day brought by 
his order from Berlin to Potsdam, and conducted dircetly into his 
cabinet. “ Do you know these three letters ?” said the King to 
bim, with a stern look. ‘ Yes, your Majesty.” “ Who wrote them?” 
* 1’ “ To whom were they addressed?” ‘ ‘To the Doge of Venice, 
my august master. “ You then acknowledge yourself to be a spy ? 
you shal! be hanged.” * Your Majesty, I am no spy, and I cannot 
acknowledge myselt any thing which Lam not.’ “ You must cither 
die, or tell me which of my ministers acquainted you with the secrets 
of my cabinet. Take your choice!” ‘I am acquainted with no 
person whatever, either in Berlin or Potsdam ; nobody in all your 
Majesty's dominions, except the landlord with whom I live. As 
your Majesty hus had me arrested,and brought before you, you are 
doubtless too well informed respecting me not to know that I never 
speak of politics either in my inn,or any where else.” Notwithstanding 
this, the angry King continued for some time to address the prisoner 
with vehemence, till at last his curiosity gained the ascendency. 
“ Well,” cried he, “ name nobody ; you shall be liberated as soon 
as you tell me by what means you have succeeded w knowing the 
most hidden of my secrets.” ‘ I know them all, your Majesty, from 
yourself alone. On such and. such a day you made such and such 
news known at Berlin ; not long after this, such and such articles were 
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in the Nuremburg papers ; and a little before or after that, I read in 
the Franckfort and Vienna Journals this and that article. Now as 
vour Majesty is not accustomed to do any thing in vain, and always 
reason very justly, I have attempted to. follow the course of your 
ideas, and the result was, that your Majesty must necessarily have 
formed the plan which L had sketehed out.’ “ Good heavens!” cried 
the astonished monarch; and “ you, poor sufferer, how is it possible 
that your wise nobles do not know how to-make more use of you? 
(To the guard in German, * Unbind him, and go your way.’) Of 
what country are you? ¢ Of the country: of poor Homer, of 
Cephalonia.’ “ | immediately take you into my service, and create 
you a Count, and as soon as you bave received your discharge from 
the Doge, you shall go to St. Petersburg as my.ambassador, -‘Till that 
time we shall speak an literary subjects.” Who does not kaow 
that Frederick the Great never did any: thing in vain? Count Lusi 
lived from this time as ambassador twenty years at St. Petersburg. 





Extract from Gelownin’s Recollections of Japan. 


OLYGAMY is allowed among them; they have two or three 
wives, and the Elders still more. If it happens that an Elder 
governs several villages, he has a wife in every village. Their children 
icarn nothing excepi hunting, fishing, the use of the bow and arrow, 
and the necessary domestic labours. They have no writing, and 
consequently no written laws ; every thing is handed down by tradi- 
tion from one generation to another. 

They live in admirable harmony with each other; and are, in 
general, mild and good hearted, hospitable, officious, and polite. To 
salute any one, they put both hands, with spread out fingers, to the 
face, let them sink slowly on the beard ; bend, at the saine time, the 
head a little; look the person sharp in the face, for whom the 
compliment is intended, and repeat it two, nay even three times, if 
they do it to a distinguished person. ‘The total want of words of 
abuse in their language, is a proof of the mildness of their manners. 
Our Kuriles told us that if they ave angry with any body, they call 
him a clumsy or aukward fellow ; if they want to abuse hin still 
more, they call him a tool ; a thorough rogue they call a deg. When 
a Kurile ts so out of temper that ail this. does not satisfy him, he has 
recourse to Russian words of abuse, which were introduced to them 
by the Promyschlenniks (flunters). 

They sit in the same way as the Japanese, 7.e. cross legged, like 
our tailors. They are great friends of tobacco and strong liquors ; 
of the former the Japanese scll to them as much as they please, but 
the latter only ina limited quantity, which nobody dare exceed, that 
these dangerous liquors may not bring sicknass, discord, and crimes 
among thein. 

The Japanese government does not permit the Ainu to make use ot 
powder and fire arms, Their-weapons, therefore, only consist of 
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sabres, spears, and arrows, They often dip the last in the poisonous 
juice y the ranunculus Aammula, and then the wound is generally 
mortal. 

The Ainu have not a cheerful countenance, but seem very melan- 
choly and downcast, yet they, however, love singing and dancing. 
The former is very disagreeable, and the latter consists merely in 
contortions of the body. 

The suratd moon are their divinities. But they have neither temples 
nor priests, nor any religiouslaw. They delieve in two spirits, the good 
and the evil. They invoke the first by a bundle of pulse, which they 
place upon their dwellings. ‘They trouble themselves so little about 
their belief; that it was leng before the Japanese knew whether thee 
had a divinity or not. 


Baer ceementaranvoest 
Biography of Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar.) 
(Continued from Page 163.) 


M R. Paye, the new protege and host of Wolcott, was, like Opie, 

his predecessor in favour, and like the Doctor himself, a mai 
of peculiur character, and not likely to bend long tothe humours of 
another. His pictures of domestic life, of children, &c. and one, in 
particular, of a woman sitting afta window, bad acquired him cele- 
brity as an artist not inferior im finish to the principal Flemish 
pamrcrs, Of course he expended much timeon these productions, 
and his adviser was wont to tell him, “ Don #t, Sir, you will paint 
yourself into the King’s Bench.” ‘The result was that Paye wrought 
with less care, became woolly and mdifierent, and fell imto that very 
decline of fortune which was prognosticated from his keeping the 
opposite course. We believe this artist is still alive, and less known 
than his eartier pieces should have made him. After his rupture 
with Peter Pindar, he revenged himself in a caricatare, in which be 
ridiculed the poet’s parsimonious disposition (for though a lover of 
good cating and drinking, Wolcott was at home a very strict econo- 
mist) by exhibiting him as a bear, with the Doctor's wig on, painting 
by the fire, and putting kneaded clods of Thames mud upon it from 
a bucket—an expedient to which it scems he was in the babit of 
resorting to keep ia his fire m Londen, where coals were dear, and no 
Cornish turf for a sabstitute. 

When Opie was first heard of, his fame rested on a very humble 
foundation. He was asked what he had painted to acquire him 
the village reputation he enjoyed ;—Inis answer was,“ I ha’ painicd 
Duke William from the signs, and stars and sich like for the boys’ 
kites.” Wolcott told him some time after that be should paint por- 
traits as the most profitable employment. “ So | ha’: I ha’ painted 
Farmer so and so, and Neighbour such-a one, &c. wi’ their wives, 
and their eight orten children.” * And how machdid you receive * 
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«“ Why Farmer so and so said it were but right to encourage gcnus, 
and so he ga’ me half a guinea!” ‘ Why, Sir, you should get at least 
half a guinea for every head.” “ Ohna’, that winna do—it would 
ruin the country.” So strikingly humble and characteristic were 
the first steps of Opie. 

Before returning toour narrative, from whieh the mention of these 
artists has not only a little diverted us, but led us into an anticipation 
of events, we shall add a whimsical trait of Pindar’s own early life. 
When in his uncle’s laboratory, he used to tell, his fancy imputed a 
language to the mortars at which it was his daily task to labour. 
“ Whenever, said he, 1 was using the large marble one, 1 thought it 
repeated the words, Linger em long, Linger em long, Linger em long, 
Linger em long, but when the little brass fellow was rung upon by 
the pestle, he cried  killemquick, killemquick, killemqmek.” Our 
readers may amuse themselves by trying these sounds, severally 
pronounced slow and fast, tothe accompaniment of a large marble 
und small brass mortar. Perhaps they will only remind us of the 
old adage, 

As the fool thieks, 
So the bell elinks. 


Great success and celebrity having attended the first publication 
under the signature of Peter Pindar, viz. the “ Epistle to thos¢ 
literary colossusses the Reviewers,” and the * Lyrie Odes to the 
Royal Academicians,” 1782 to 1786, the author quitted Truro, and 
threw himself upon London as a writer by profession. 

Upon the merits of these coipositions our limits wall not allow 
us toenter at any length, That they were able, original, and per- 
sonally severe, the admiration and clamour they occasioned amply 
testify. Indeed they displayed an exuberance of wit, and no small 
share of malignity. The former cut with the sharp and brilliant edge 
of a razor (nctsuch as is made fo sell); the latter gasbed the victin 
like a tomahawk or sculping kuife. Never did a writer more apts 
paint himseif than Pindar did in his picture of the reviewers. 


I never said, like murderers in their dens. 
Ye secret met in cloud-capped garret high, 
With batebets, scalping knives in shape of pegs, 
To bid, like Mohocks, hapless authors die ; 


Nor said, (in yonr reviews, together strung) 
The limbs of butchered writers, cheex by jowl, 
Looked like the legs of flies on cobwebs hung 
Betore the angry spider's dreary hole. 


Put de apd dus for they and (heir’s,and artists for authors and writers, 
and the description fits ihe bard better than the reviewers. Wah 
segard to the Odes, it must be confessed thai in the midst of much 
partial ieeling and acrimony, there isa great deal of ruth aad sound 
judgment. 

‘The amusing stories of the Cornish Lasses and St. Payl]’s, the 
Razor Seller, aud the Pilgrims and the Peas, we need hardly reasind 
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our readers were introduced into these Lyrics, and together with 
other pieces, not connected with the main purpose, gave variety and 
Spirit to the whole. 

His Majesty had been incidentally assailed in these compositions, 
but the next step of the poet was to assign an entire work to the 
loyal and laudable project of rendering bis Sovereign ridiculous. The 
Lousiad, a clever mock heroic, in four cantos, was the result: it 
requires no comment, since no ability can excuse a production which 
only proved that he who disregarded bis God did not honour bis 
King. “ Bozzy and Piozzi,” a burlesque on the biographers of Dr. 
Johnson, was his next publication. “ Ode upon Ode, or a Peep at St. 
James's ; or New Year's Day,” followed, and helped tocarry ou the 
scurrilous system for bringing the King and Royal Family into con- 
tempt. The success which attended these incessant attacks may be 
gathered from the fact, that they produced a very general impression 
throughout the country, that his Majesty, unquestionably one of the 
most shrewd and intelligent men in Britain, was so devoid of sense as 
to be scarcely one degree superior to avn ignorant fool. Absurd, but 
humorously told anecdotes, and imitations of a stammering speech, 
served to confirm this opinion much morethanthe general cun- 
tumelious satire and undervaluing of the King’s capacity ; and the 
stigmas upon his royal consort, we know, were so adroitly fixed, that 
they remained even tothe day of herdeath,and almost attached to 
her memory. 

These various publications being got up at very small expense, and 
sold in immense numbers, at from eighteen pence to half a crown, 
must have brought large sums to the coffers of their author. 

Of the same genus was ‘“* Peter’s Prophecy, an Epistle to Sir 
Joseph Banks,” in which the President of the Royal Society is very 
roughly handled; and“ Peter's Pension, a sulemn Epistle to a 
Sublime Personage,” in which, between jest and earnest, the poet 
expresses his willingness to be pensioned. 

To be concluded in our next. 


et 


Captain Thomas James's strange and dangerous Voyage, 
in his intended Discovery of the North-IVest Passage 
into the South Sea, in 1631 and 1632. 


Concluded from Page 194. 


I AVING landed in an uninhabited island, Captain James im- 

mediately began to erect « habitation; a step rendered the 
more indispensable by the sickness of some of the ship’s company, 
who suffered greatly from excessive cold. Three dwellings were 
made: one asaresidence for the Commander and his more imme- 
diate messmates , a second for the dressing of victuals, &c. and for 
the subordihate part of the crew ; and the third as a storehouse. To 
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these buildings were conveyed the clothing, provisions, and other 
useful articles. 

“I took,” saysCaptain J. “ the carpenter (and others whom I 
thought fit for such « purpose), and choosing out a place, they went 
immediately to work. I chose the warmest and convenientest place, 
and the nearest the ship withall, It was amongst a tuft of thick 
trees, under a south bank, abouta flight shot from the sea’s side. 
The house was square, about 20 fect every way, as much, namely, as 
our main course(main sail) could well,cover. First we drove strong 
stakes into the earth, round about, which we watteled with boughs, as 
thick as might be, by beating them down very close. This our first 
work was six feet high on both sides ; but at the ends, almost up to 
the very top, there we left two holes for the light to come in at; and 
the same way the smoke did vent out also, Marcover, I caused, at 
both ends, three rows of thick- bush trees to be stuck up as close as 
might be possible. Then, at a distance from the house, we cut down 
trees, proportioning them into lengths of 6 feet, with which we made 
a pile on both sides, 6 feet thick, and,6 feet high ; but at both ends 
10 feet high and 6 feet thick : we lefta little door to creep into, and 
a portal before that, made with piles of wood, that the wind might 
not blow into it. We next of all fastened a rough tree aloft over 
all ; upon which we laid our rafters, and our main course oyer those 
again; which, iying thwart-ways over all, did reach down to. the 
very ground on cither side, and this was the fabrick on the outside 
of it. On the inside, we make fast our bonnet-sails, round about, 
Then we drove in stakes ana made us bed-stead frames, about 
three sides of the house ; «hich. bed-steads were double one 
under another, the lowermost being a foot from the ground. These 
we first filled with boughs, then we laid some spare sails on that, and 
then our bedding and. cloths, -We made a hearth or causie in the 
middle of the house, and onit made our fire; some boards. we. lajd 
round about our hearth to stand.upon, that the eold damp should 
not strike up into us, With our waste-cloths weimade us canopies 
and curtains, others did the like with our small sails, Long betore 
Christmas our mansion-house was, covered thick wiih snow, almost 
to the very roof of it. And so likewise was our second house ; but 
our store house all over, by reason we made nofire init. Thus we 
seemed to live in a heap and wilderness of snqw ; forth a, doors we 
could not go, but upon thesnow, in which, we. made us paths middle 
decp in some places, and in one special place, the length of ten steps. 
To do this, we must shovel away the, spow first, and then by, treading 
make it something hard under foot. ‘The snow in this path was a 
full yard thick under us ; and this was the byst gallery, for the sick 
men, and for mine own ordinary walking ;,and bath, houses and walks 
we did daily accommodate more and more, and, make fitter fur our 
uses. ‘The 27th of December, we got eur, boat ashore, and. fetcht 
up some of our provisions fram the beach side into the stare house . 
and so by degrees did we with the rest of .ayr prpvisions, with ex. 
tremity of cold and labour, making way with shevels thopow the 
Vot, 59 9] 
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decp snow, even from the sea side unto our storchouse. And thus 
concluded we the old year 1631.” 

‘The new year was not ushered in under milder or more favourable 
diuspices. The cold gradually increased till it became extreme. The 
sea was all firmly frozen over, so that water was no where visible ; 
aud ice, which is always most engendered in shoal bays and creeks, 
every where encompassed the land. Scorbutic disorders, too, which 
usually follow in the train of cold, attacked the crew, and rendered 
the greater part helpless. Two thirds of them were under the 
surgcon’scate. These exhibited the general effects of scurvy in 
swollen gums, loose teeth, sore mouths, and aches in their head and 
limbs. 

* We made,” cotitinues James, “ three differences of the cold all 
according tu the places. In our house,in the woods, and in the 
open air, upon the ice in going to our ship. For the last: it would 
be somctimes soextream that it was not indurable, no cloaths were 
proof against it ; no motion could resist it. It would morcover so 
‘treeze the hair on our eye lids that we could not sce ; and I verily 
believe it would have stifled a man ina few hours, We did daily 
find by experience that the cold in the woods would freeze our faces, 
or any part of our flesh that was bare. Our house on the outside 
was Covered three parts with snow, and on the inside frozen and 
hanged with icicles. ‘The cloathes on our beds would be covered 
with hoar frost, which in this little habitable was not far from the 
tire. ‘The cook’s tubs, wherein he «did» water the meat, standing 
abouta yard from the fire, and which he did all day ply with melted 
snow water ; yet, in the uight season, whilst he slept But one watch, 

would they be firm frozen to the very bottom. And therefore was 
he fain to water his meat in a brass kettle adjoining to the tire; and 
I have many times both seen and felt by putting my hand into it, 
that side which was next the fire was very warm, and the other side 
un inch frozén. The surgeon, who had hung his bottle of syrups 
and other liquid things as conveniently as he could to preserve them, 
had them all frozen. Our vinegar, oil, and sack, which we had im 
‘a small cask in the house, was all firmly frozen.” 

- Ht the earth, however, in this climate is terrific, the heavens often 
present tothe eye a beautiful appearance. “Those citadels of light, 

perhaps our future home,” which decorate the firmament, and whieh 
sv eloquently “ declare the glory of God,” shine here with peculiar 
splendour, and in infinite number. Refraction, also, that variation 
‘which the rays of light suffer in passing through mediums cf difle- 
rent densities, and which causes the heavenly bodies to appear ata 
greater height than they realby are, oceasions, likewise, an appearance 
ii the sun and moon, rarely assumed by them in jower latitudes. By 
reason of this influence, they sometimes appear of an oval figure near 
the horizon ; fer the under side being more retracted than-the upper, 
tlie perpendicular diameter is less chan the horizontal one, which 1s 
not aficeted by retraction, 
“ The 21st January 1 observed the sun torise like aa oval along 
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the -horizon. J called three or four.to see it, the better to confirm 
my judgment, and we all agreed that it was twice as long asit was 
broad... We plainly perceived, withall, that by-degrees, as it gate 
up higher it recovered its roundness. The 50th aud 3Ist there ap- 
peared in the beginning of the night more stars in the firmament 
than ever I had before seen by two thirds. 1 could see the cloud in 
Cancer full of small stars, and all the Via Lactea nothing but small 
stars; and amongst the Pleiades a great many small stars. This 
evening, (February 25.) the moon rose in a very long oval along the 
horizon. I practised some observations this: month by the rising 
and setting of the sun, calculating them by very true running glasses. 
As for our clock and watch, notwithstanding we still kept them by 
the fireside, ina chest wrapt in clothes, yet were they so frozen that 
they could notgo. My observations by these glasses 1 compared 
with the stars coming to the meridian. By this means, we found the 
sua to rise 20 minutes before it should, and in the evening to remain. 
above the horizon 20 minutes, or thereabouts, louger than it should. 
dg. And all this by reason of refraction.” sali 

‘Ibe attention of our navigators was now directed to the state of 
their ship. Doubting, from the severe trials she had experienced 
by, storms and ice, whether she had not foundered ; and if not, whe- 
ther they should be able to get her offin the summer, when the tides 
are low ; it was resolved to build a pinnace of 12 or 14 tons’ bur- 
then, that if the ship was found unserviceable, they might tear her 
up, and use her planks for the small bark. The crew also busily, 
en:ployed themselves in digging the icc, and clearing the snow out 
of the ship. During the month of April they were principally eccu- 
pied in this work, and returned every evening ashore to supper. The 
Jast day of this month (May even) was marked with such demonsjra- 
tion of festivity as their means permitted. In bleak districts, where 
no “ daisies pied and violets blue” carly expand their lovely blossoms 
“to paint the meadows with delight,” they could not hail a return 
of the joyous and enlivening season of spring by crowning themselves 
with votive chaplets of flowers in honour of Flora ; yet they indulged 
in pastime, ij 

“ This evening, being May even, we returned late from our work 
to our house, and made a good cfire, and chose ladies ; and did 
ceremoniously wear their names in our caps, endeavouring to revive 
ourselves by any means.” 

To be continued, 





CATACOMBS OF KIEW. 


IIE. catacombs of Kiew, in Russia, are divided into the Crypta 
of Antonius, which contains the greater number of bodies of 
celebrated men and saints, and bas so many intri¢ate passages, that 
212 
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it would be diffictilt to find one’s way without a guide, and theCrypta 
of The odosius, which cotitaitts fewer bodies, but-more pretty chapels. 
They are altogether, situated In a high bill on the bank of the 
Dnieper, and served the missionariés of the Oth and 10th centuries 
as places of concealment from their persecutors. They were perhaps 
also used for refige by the ‘Fattars, and were so much extended, 
and the passages made sb intricate, ‘to facilitate escape from pur- 
suers. © Veneration far the saifits who had inbabited ‘these abodes, 
iniduced ‘the monks, afterwards; 'te live in them. Many of them chose 
a‘cell for theirdweliing during their whole life, and left an opening 
through which they received tk¢ir food, and communicated with 
their friends. . They lived'on fruits and vegetables, and mortified 
their bodies; and, according to the legend, could not (notwith- 
stariditig all the efforts of the devi!) be expelled from their habitations, 
im which, after their death, they were buried by their brethren, 
wrapped up in a cloth, and bound rownd with bandages.’ The 
bodies of some of these saints dc said to remain incorruptible, others 
decay ; and from many of the skulls an oil is said to exude, Which 
cures’ all diseases, makes the blind to 'see,and dtives the devil from 
the possessed. Furnished with this previous information, I went 
into the Crypta, where a servant of the church, probably a lay bro- 
ther of the convent, preceded-me with a light, ‘The cavern itself was 
ot in a rock, but only dug in a firm clay. As far as' the cye reached, 
the passages were quite alike ; on both sides there were riches, cells, 
chapels, and tombs, and many of them surrounded with ‘a gilded or 
sifvered lattice. "The saints enclosed, were partly lying and partly 
standing, some clothed in rich garments, others in monks’ cowls, 
and under every one’ was inscribed his name, close to which a__ plate 
fur the offerings, in which the gift, at least five copecks in copper, 
was laid. In several of these’ plates I saw considerable sums of gold 
and silver coin, and concluded by this that they were only empticd 
at certain times. The saints were Russian Princes, Bishops, Abbots, 
and Martyrs, and, according to the account of our guide, the names 
et several, in the more remote parts, were not even known. 

I had acver seen mummies, and wentdown with the expectation 
of vicwing uncorrupted corpses ; and a saint, whose costly mantle 
hid entirely his hands and feet, attracted my particular regard, by 
the lively colour of his face. 1 became more attentive, and many 
of the heads appeared to me so large, so ill-shaped, and of such a 
singular colouring, that, though the faint light, and respect to my 
attendants, made it impossible tur me to examine them closcly, par- 
ticularly as we passed so quickly, I could not avoid thinking (in 
which IT was confirmed by the «pression of our guides), that all the 
bodies were not incorruptible, that art had been employed to repair 
the decay, particularly in the heads, and had, perhaps, entirely 
sestored some. As every thing else was alike in these subterrancous 

caverns, Lown I left them without going deeper. 
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MR. CLARKF’S DESCRIPTION OF HAMBURGH. 


1 7 sun was setting, when the prospect of Altona and Ham- 
burgh burst upon us with a degree of magnificence’ unrivalled 
by any thing of the kind we had ever beheld: -'The forests of masts 
belonging to the shipping was much greater than in the Thames,or 
in any of the most crowded havens of Europe: ° ; 9 

The streets of Hamburgh are narrow, and wretchedly paved. The 
houses, although lofty and full of windows, have an air of being 
gloomy and substantial. Those belonging to the merchants are very 
grand. ; 

The atmosphere of Hamburgh is generally humid. There are few 
places subject to more frequent falls of rain. In‘ thise respect it 
resembles Dublin. Almost every merchant keeps Lis carriage. A 
sort of waggon, holding four seats upon springs, ‘is very. Common. 
One of these waggons will contain eight persons; and they are 
diawn swittly' by two horses. ‘The horses are from Holstein, and 
remarkably beautiful. , 

In their houses, no people are more cleanly. We visited the in- 
terior apartments of many’ of the lower order of shopkeepers ; nothing 
in Europe, not' excepting Holland, can exceed the neatness of their 
little parlours. Every ‘article of furniture is polished ‘by being 
daily scoured,and every corner is swept and garnished. They make 
use of sinall brushes, which-are prepared for the express. purpose of 
cleansing carved ‘work. With these brashes, and soap and’ water, they 
are seca continually at work, scrubbing the outside of their doors,the 
balustrades, and stairs ; not only in the great halls of the merchants, 
but in‘the meaner dwellings of the most private ‘individuals. The 
houses of our own metropolis would cut but a poor figure in this 
respect, if, with all our boasted cleanliness, the dusty carpets, dirty 
floors, and smoky windows of the dwellings of our inferior tradesmen, 
were to be compared with the statein which a ilamburgh shopkecper 
lives with his family. 

Notwithstanding the profusion of the rich in their tables, and the 
general high ptice of all the articies of life in this city, dinners are 
provided in the taverns neater and better than in those of London, 
and for one tenth of the price. There is a tavern or coffee house, 
called the Restauration, where a person dining may have, for his 
ture, a plate containing a slice of roasted beef or veal, besides bread, 
potatoes, butter, a pintof claret, anda slice of cheese, for a mark. 
But the bill of fare, at one of these places, covers a side of a shect 
of paper, equal in size to one of ourdaily newspapers ; every thing be- 
ing remarkably well coeked, and served with the atmost neatness, Of 
their wines the dearest is hock, which may be purchased as high aseight 
crowns the bottle ; and this is a strongoily beverage, fitonly to be usedas 
a cordial for the sick ; it is preserved in the town cellar, whence 
only the best wine can be purchased. The common price of good 
hock is from two to five pounds the dozen ; of burgundy, claret, and 
champagne, from forty eight shillings to five pounds the dozen. When 
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retailed in the cofve houses, asingle glass of any of these :wines 
may be purchased for four pence. Port wine is very cheap, --it 
sells for thirty two shillings the dozen : and there is a kind. of bour: r 
eaux which may be bought atthe rajeof a shilling a bottle. If ; 
the traveller dine at the tabled’ hote of one of the inns where apart- 
ments are usually let to strangers, he will have no reason to complain 
of his fare ; and there he will gain the advantage of conversing in 
a mixed society, and of procuring information that may . be useful 
to him upon his journey. 

The police of Hamburgh was, at this time, so well regulated, 
that an instance of murder had not occurred within the memory of 
many persons living; and robberics had rarely happened. The 
tiremen, who patrole the streets, have a custom, which exists also in 
Constantinople, of striking their long staves against the pavement. The 
watchmen always spring their ratde before they call the hour. 
Music, is heard, at night, in the streets ; and this is generally better 
than it is usual to hear in the saine way in other places.” “ Thea- 
tres are open every night in the week, except Saturday (as the Son- 
nabend is.considered, among Lutherans, a part of the Sabbath) + 
and are more frequented on the evening of Sunday than on any other 
day. Theactors were less stiff and constrained in their manners 
than they appear to be upon our stage ; where a player has no sooncr 
ended his speech, than he seems to be ata loss what to do with his 
hands; and is frequently seen gazing at the boxes, wholly inattcn- 
tive to the business of the representation. ‘The diesses were more 
natural and appropriate, and the scenery more judiciously adapted to 
the story. 

The inhabitants consumed a prodigious quantity of coffee, drink- 
ing this beverage at all hours of the day. Notwithstanding their 
luxurious lives, an Englishman, at least, would gay, there 1s one 
juxury to which the Hamburghers are strangers ; namely, a comfort- 
able bed. Such is the force of habit, that what would not be en- 
dured an instant in our country, is universal here, and in many other 
parts of Germany ; this is a method of constructing their bedsteads 
s» that the shortest person cannot stretch himself to his whole length. 
It is the first inconvenience of which our countrymen complain, in 
visiting Germany. In many of the towns upon the Rhine, as Co- 
Jogne, Bonn, Coblentz, &c. a traveller finds the bed, which is pre- 
pared for his repose,op:n at the feet as well as at the head; and 
when lic asks (tue reason of this strange custom, he is told, that the 
German gentlemen go to bed jn their boots, 


—- 
A NONDESCRIPT. 
re freedom and independence of society in London, arise greatly 


from the nonintercourse and noninterference of neighbours. In 
the country your neighbour is nailed tu you likea pale of a park ; 
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there is no escaping from him; he is acquainted with every dish 
which comes to your table, with every new dress which yor put on, 
with your pursuits, your haunis, your difficulties, and your pleasures, 
Were this so in town, there would be no going on; but the reverse 
is so much the case, that a next door neighbour's transidctions are as 
little known to you as the secrets of the Divan ; that an eccentric 
gentleman, an observer perhaps like myself, may have frequented a 
coffee house for twenty years, without the landlord's being informed 
of cither his name or abode ; that an elderly beau may have a pre- 
serve in some remote part of the town hali his lite time, and yet be 
considered by his rib as a most faithful and exemplary husband all 
the while; and that a grave judge may gamble, wench, or play ali 
sorts of juvenile tricks without being suspected of any but the most 
serioas and saturnine habits. 

This freedom from surveillance, this liberty of action, exists not 
only in the neighbours of a street or quarter of the metropolis, but 
even amongst lodgers ip the same house or hotel. You may be fer 
weeks or months in the same abode, and yet only meet by aceident ut 
jast. It has oftes been so with myself. Tone inhabited an hote! 
where Lord was; and yet never stumbled on the friend of my 
youth, until one day, perceiving his carriage at the door, and knowing 
the arms on it, I asked one of the footmen who my Lord visited in 
the hotel, and then learnt that we had long Ueen inmates of the same 
place. 

In this way, I was next room lodger to an individual even whose 
sex [ did notknow for a mouth. This lodger kept bad hours, but 
otherwise had nothing to lead me to discover that the room wes 
inhabited ; the day being devoted to sleep, and the night being passed 
abroad. [ occasionally heard the voices of a male and of a fema! 
attendant; but the lodger spoke so low that no sound escaped throug’ 
the partition, IT understood that it (for its gender was as yet neute: 
to me,) took lessons of waltzing, and twice [ heard it strum on a 
mandolino. It always took its tea in bed, and its appetite must be 
delicate, for T once saw a brace of larks, and axother time a sweet 
bread, served up for its supper. ts apartments were so perfumed 
that I was almost suflocated cach time that its door was opencd 3 and 
I met its fcotman on the stairs loaded wich scents, washes, and 
cosinctics. Empty bottles which had contained rose, lavender, an 
elder flawer water, were always lying about; and I thrice espid « 
pot of rouge on its dressing table, by the side of some talse hair se.c 
some huile antique. “ A lady,” cned I, “ to a certainty.” ‘Ths 
idca was conftrmed by the quantity of novels which were brought for 
it to read, and by its sleeping with a favourite poodie dog. 4 visit 
from a money lender, oae trom @ bailiff, and one from an atten. , 
added to the late hours which it kept, and the great custom which : 
gave to a neighbyoring jeweller, made me think that this must be a 
most extravagant woman, Rings, opera and quizzing classes, gaudy 





purses, and diamond pins, were increasing daily. Another certain 
mark of temmine gender was, that tis waelciwomay would siep 
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taking directions for hours, that its toilette occupicd halfa day, 
and that I overheard it say once, “ You have not put half starch 
enough in this muslin.” The sentence was broken, and I gathered 
no more, 

Another day I heard it say, “ Sew a couple of strings to this, and 
give me my stays.” My opinion was of course now confirmed, What 
a dissipated wretch she must be! said Ito myself, “ D—n you, 
you have broke my lace,’’ it lisped out just at this moment, with as 
much gentleness as if it had been reading a novel. 

The next day I saw.a glassof brandy brought up to its bed room. 
Worse and worse, thought I. An abandoned woman, certainly ! The 
duns increased greatly: but the servant whispered so low that I 
never heard its name. I was resolved, however, to ask the waiter. I 
did so: but whether he did not hear me, or did not heed me, I know 
not—he waived the question. 

It now fell sick, and was denied to every body. “ Gone in the 
country,” its valet answered to allinquiries. She drinks, and keeps 
bad hours ! thought I. I don’t much Jike her fora neighbour. The 
mandolinos and novels were now the only resources underembargo— 
as also perfuming, and playing with the dog. It took opium at night 
too, a common trick with hard living ladies. , But I was resolved to 
get a peep at this mysterious thing. 

On a Sunday, aboutfour P. M.a fair opportunity offered. It had 
been dressing since noon: and I had heard nail brushes, hair brushes, 
tooth brushes, oils, unguents, sweet waters, paint, patches, and 
boddice, all called for. It whispered, “ Get mea.coach: 1 sban’t 
be home all night.” The door opened—the dog preceded,. the 
figure—I placed mgsclf in a convenient situation:—a swall round 
hat first presented itself—She’s.in a riding habit, thought I—But to 
my utter confusion and amazement! a tall thin thing, pinched in at 
the middle like an hour glass, its head lost in cravat, and as stiff as 
a pikestaff, appeared. It was the semblance of a man, Can it bea 
woman in disguise?thought I. But I watched it to the coach: and 
heard its servant say tu an. inquiring friend, My. master wont’t be 
home to day. 

I at first considered this nondescript as unique in its species: 
but a longer residence ai the hotel procured me an opportunity of 
seeing many copies. [was moreover told that the thing was quite 
: prototype of fashion, much received,and, as the waitersaid, much 

looked up to by the young men of high style.—And. added 1, looked 
down upon by every man of sensc.—So contemptible a concern (to 
use its own phrase) I had never scen before. ‘The copies, however, 
have increased so much since my observations were made, that 
they have lost the attraction of novelty to all the world, which their 
model at first possessed for 
Tne, UsRouir in hasiuel 
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The Rev. Mr. Evans's Observations on Old Age. 


IAT Shakespeare. denominates the sixth agé, accords (says 
the author,) with that protracted teray of life, which approaches 
threescore years and ten. According to Proclus, whose divisions of 
the period of human lite have-beem already noticed, old age com- 
mences with fifty five, and terminates with sixty eight years. Aud 
Cicero having reichéd theage of threescore, addressed his celebrated 
Treatise de Senectute, by wayof consolation, to Atticus, bo had seen the 
same nuimber of ‘years, and 'with whom hebad'lived, even from hisearly 
days, omterms_of the strictest intimacy. ‘The termi ‘Pantaloon has 
becn, amd:still:is, a.considerable part of a man’s dress. “An emaciated’ 
old maniwpantaloon and, slippers is, in Italian comedy, denomitiated 
by way of distinction, 7 Pantalone ; so that ‘the name must have 
originated with the peculjarity of his habilimests. ° Shakespeare uses 
the appellation twice in the whole of tiis writiwasr’ thus in the 
Taming of the Shrew his words are :—* that we night beguile the 
eld Pantslooa.’.) ‘Fhe:term, :thercfore, is ‘employed suttitically, and 
as such: has an expressivesneaning. The Pantaloon)* with specrieles 
on nose’ .is.a characteristiodttribute ;. it implies the arrival of age, 
when the:senscs ‘begin to lose their wonted vigour, and Shews the 
eagerness with which the: aged avail themselves ef thie ad vintages 
stiliiteft in their possession. .* His youthful hose “well sav’d,” fornis 
avother:trait in the Pantaldon deserving. -attentiow.’ Avarice ‘is not 
unfrequently the characteristic of old age. | Cieero'does'not forget to 
mention it in his famed treatise on the: subject : sutit morosi, ct #hxii, 
et irascundi, et difficiles, senes‘s? quierimus, ‘etiatn evar The cir- 
cumstances of the Phutatodn’s, ‘well sav'd ‘hose’ is‘@ curious proof of 
his avarice, especially. when: they ‘are worn at dh ‘age which fetiders 
them ridiculous. For itis the effect of age to‘ditiifish the firth of 
man—the frame contracts in almost every part, and the movement 
of the limbs is performed with languor and debility.“ But it would,” 
continues Mr. E. “ be doing injustice to our subject were we to close 
with a painful description of old ‘age. “What we have mentioned may 
be reckoned its ordinary attributes, the most common aspect under 
which itis seen among the cliildren’of men. But to this representa- 
tion there are. many exceptions. Some attain to their threescdre 
years and ten, with litte diminution of their strength, and no palpdble 
tokens of imbecility ; and where the usual indications of age make 
their appearance, we often behold a degrce of sober cheer/ulness, which 
interests the affections, aad impresses the heart. The good man, in 
particular, on the decline of lite, views,.as from an cminence, the past 
scenes of his existence. Pilgrim and ‘sojourner ‘vn’ earth, he su veys 
with satisfaction the successive periods of his mortal journey. Dis- 
qualified, indeed, by the increase of. his iwfitmities: for: the acive 
departments of my he quits them ‘without egret, leaving it to: those 
whom Providence has raised up to stypply his part-on the theatre of the 
world, | Flaving discharged his daty with honour and dignity, he has 
Vou. 59. 2K 
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no cause of painful reflection. He rises from the banquet of life 
thankful and contented. Virtuous old age commands respect, and 
insures authority with the rising generation, The example is at once 
i!lustrious and impressive.” 
































n—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
BRAGANZA STATE CARRIAGE. 


TT superb vehicle has been exhibited to the nobility and 
gentry for several days. The body forms a magnificent sweep 
with the carriage, from the coach box to the hind standards ; the 
outline is incomparably fine. The painting of the body 1s a bright 
Pomona green, relieved by a border representing the very delicate 
flower, the China Aster, placed ona silver yround. The royal arms 
of Portugal on the pannels and door rails,are emblazoned by branches 
of eak and myrtle. The lining is uncommonly rich, being nearly 
covered with silk lace, (blue and purple) on a ground of Pomona 
green ; the curtains and bullion tassels are equally handsome. 
Hammercloth of green velvet,lined with French,white and fully orna- 
mented with bullion fringe. Swan neck. carriage, C. springs, and 
exquisitely carved blocks. ‘The whole. light in appearance, but 
uncommonly strong. The hurness exccls the celebrated suit executed 
for the Duke of Wellington. ‘Ihe royal arms are introduced in 
massive silver on the horsings, wiukers, hip straps, bearing leathers, 
martingales, top buckles, nose pieces, and crupper. All the mouldings, 
the door handles, &c. are of solid silver. The Thrupp lamps, in 
front, are a new invention—they are prodigiously fine, and richly 
ornamented with silver. . On the whole, itis one of the finest speci- 
micns of this’ branch of the arts we have ever seen. 





TATTOOING. 


LAs inthe account ofhisVoyage round the World with 
Captain Krusenstern, observes, that many nations, far remote 
from each other, practise tattooing, though it cannot be imagined 
low this custom can have been communieated from one to another. 
Che European seamen also, particularly in the nortbern kingdoms 

and the British islands, have, from time immemorial, marked he m- 

selves with a kind of tattoving, by pricking on their arms, legs, and 
sometimes on other parts of their bodies, single figures, fur instance, 
the cross, letters, or names. Professor Finn Magnussen, of Copenhagen, 
has lately remarked, that this custom of the seamen is probably 
derived from the most ancient times. There has been found in 
Aggeroe, (a small Danish island) the skeleton of a man: in his right 
hand was a pointed instrument made of bone, the end of which was 
iriangular, and with a hole through it; close by lay an earthen 
vessel, which was broken. 
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CANZONET. 


L>= me but gaze upon that eye, 
And I will say that not the sky, 
With all its host of stars, can shew 
An equal brightness to its blue! 


Turo but to me that lovely cheek, 
And I shall vainly try to seek, 
That I may hold it to compare, 
On earth, a thing but balf as fairl 


Unbind those locks that they may flow 
As in their wildness they would do; 
And I would all the ocean lave 

To press so fair, yet bright a wave! 


Thy beauties, Rosa, then, unfurl’d, 
Display in thee a heavenly world : 
Then give mebut one look of thine, 
And I can say that heaven is mine? 
BANQUO. 


—— 


For the Weekty ENTERTAINER, 








SONNET. 


Weary the traveller plod§ the length’ning mile, 
From fricnds and children far, and musing oft 
On the delights of home, the accents soft, 

Of wife or child, which sooth’d his heart ere-while : 
Or iv his inn he scans with careless glance 

The closely printed sheet, yet damp from baste 

‘To spread importagt news from Spain or France, 
Whilst news from home is only to his taste: 

The viands smoke in vain; though weary, faint, 

He needs their aid, yet appetite is fled ; 

In vain the mantiing wine flames raby red, 

Ife sips and cats sans relish; bis complaint 

Is iu the heart, that sighs for home and wife; 

Has he not known that only there is life? &.N 


—_—_——_—— 
OUR JOYS.—(FROM GOETHE). 


Sry + flattered round the spring, =. 
A fly of flimsy wing, 
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Libella, lightly ranging, - 
Long had shé pleased my sight, 
From dark to lovely bright, 

Like the camgfron, changing: 
Red, blue, and gretn, 
Soon lost as seen— 
Oh! that I had her near, and knew 
Her real changetes#hue! 
She flotters aud floats, and. will for ever ; 
But bold—on the willow she'll light ; 
There, there, I have her! I have ‘her! 
And now for-a nearer sight— 
I look, and see a sad dark bine ; 
Thus, analyst of joy, it fares with you. 





ON THE RETURN OF MR. LAMB TO PARLIAMENT. 


INCE Lams is of !Westminster’s voters the choice, 
That Jounny Can ‘Hop ‘t has cbe*multitade’s voice,” 
He may boast, and Sur Raners may bark:it; .° 
But still will M‘Donatp, till better he’s taught, 
Believe, and with son jittle reason, be brougit 
His Lamb to a very good market. 


EPIGRAM. 


“ England,” quoth Tailor Puace, “ shall quickly sce 
That I have power‘to make YdtNne Hos. M. P. 

Tis strange, indeed, if 'T,'so devilish clever, 

Can’t make my Wi66 Peat ‘dht"Hotirouse’ for Ever!” 

7 Vis stranger stilt'that ‘Snip ‘shoatd not reflect 

The mob may bawl, but others may elect. 

Yet let not Hosnovse feel too much displeasure, 
Poor Snip has only-taken-awrong meusw'e. 


March 3. AN ELECTOR. 


You 4a at Lamp—but let it pass— ‘ 


You find that Ba Lamb:beats the ass. 
See Book of Numbers. 








THE SNAIL, A Faste. 


ITH friends, with family anblest , 
Condemn’d Aone to dwell, 
If danger's least‘atarm molest, 
He shviaks -swithio his cell. 
Sole tenant of his ‘narrow walts, 
His self esteem profound, - 
He issues, whew the'seéson ca}ls, 
To join the ‘insects ‘round. 
Impuve his tract,be winds bis way 
Among the shrubs! ana flowers ; 
The fairest his selected prey, 
He taints them, or devorrs. 
Grown old, like captive mop'd and wan, 
Fovlogn:at hire fre tres; 
Thus snail like lives the sclfisl man, 
And, like q snail, he dies. 











